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This is the third donation of $100 each to our Society from Mr. Coan's 
church within the last four or five years. Had the churches of our own 
country all shown a similar liberality to this cause, with what augmented 
vigor and success might we have prosecuted this great Christian enterprise ' 
Had all the Christian preachers in the world trained their people as this 
model missionary has trained his, would not war have ceased long ago from 
every Christian land ? 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Peace, rather than War, makes Nations Powerful. — I maintain 
that a country which is at peace, which is following the arts of peace, which 
is accumulating wealth, which is increasing its mechanical powers, which is 
developing it resources, and multiplying the number of its mercantile :-hips 
and seamen — that country is preparing for war, and must necessarily be so 
much more effectually than the country which is spending its resources in 
arming regiments and ships of war. There is the United States of Amer- 
ica. They never adopted the European system of enormous armaments. 
At this moment they have only a naval force of 6000 or 7000 men, and I 
am sure they have not more than a single line of battle-ship in commission. 
Another was on the stocks; but she has been there for twenty years, and I 
hope they will have the good sense to let her remai i there. America has 
an army of twelve or thirteen thousand men. I make allowance for the 
benefit afforded her by her geographical position ; but I ask my gallant 
friend, if America had a dispute with France, would she be less formidable 
in the eyes of the French Government because she has not, like the French 
Government, ten or twelve line-of-ships ; or does the French Government 
measure the power and the resources of the American Government by the 
number of armed men which she has by land or sea ? Does not the French 
Government measure the resources of America by its prodigious industry, 
its enormous exports, its gigantic mercantile marine, and all the other re- 
sources which make that country great and formidable ? Is not the fact 
that she requires a revenue of only £14,000,000 against an expenditure of 
£50,000,000 to £60,000,000 by England or France— is not the lowness of 
her taxation, and the consequent expansion of her industry — the high moral 
and intellectual character of the people, and consequently their supe.ior 
economical condition — is not her freedom, that which makes every Ameri- 
can citizen proud of his country, and every American's heart beat with a 
patriotic throb when he speaks of the United States — are not all these pro- 
ducing a national spirit, a national enterprise, and all the elements of na- 
tional greatness, which are all behind, and do not appear in the hands of 
Government; and are not these the secrets why America at this moment, 
in a dispute with France or any European Government, would be looked 
on as a most formidable power to provoke, and one to avoid, if possibje, 
coming into collission with? There is that boy-Emperor of Austria, who 
has been wasting his time ever since he came to the throne in reviewing 
troops, surrounded by his gilded state, and a staff of fifty or sixty Generals. 
If a single frigate were sent by that plain man in a black suit of clothes in 
the Capital at Washington, to Trieste with a hostile message, would not 
that boy-Emperor's heart be in his very jack-boots when he received it ? 
And yet he has the command of 350,000 or 400,000 armed men. — Cobden. 

Claims of Peace on Christian Parents and Christian Ministers. — Satisfied 
was he, that the time would come when, not only ministers of religion, but 
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Christians in general, would be ashamed of themselves, and of the state of 
feeling and tone of sympathy by which they countenance, not merely the 
maintainance of standing armies, but the cultivation of the art of war. I 
am perfectly satisfied, that wherever Christianity comes in its genial influ- 
ence, in the operation of its natural principles and native truth, it will hasten 
the happy time which the Scriptures of God have predicted, when man 
shall learn the art of war no more. 

I felt much interest in what I have heard both yesterdiy and to-day ; but 
there have been numerous very deeply interesting mambers of this assembly 
present, to whom little has been said, and to whom I would beg to address a 
few words now. With them I believe rests a large measure of the respon- 
sibility of the coming age. In their bosoms should be cherished what I am 
sure is congenial with the'r nature ; in their hands should be deposited what 
I believe is the duty that the God of nature has assigned, that they should 
rear the tender thought, that they should cultivate the opening mind, that 
they should lead the supple affections of the children committed to their 
care, and should look upon it as the greatest evil that could co.ne upon their 
family that the love of war should grow in the bosom ot any one of them. 
I believe that, if our mothers and sisters would perform their duties, not 
merely in the nursery, where the little tiny sword and the drum are often 
used as the amusements of children, but around the table where the social 
circle is gathered, and where the social influence is put forth ; if they would 
look upon the engagements in war, its successes, trophies, and the triumphs 
of individuals receiving rewards for war ; if they would look upon all these 
as so many evil things to be deprecated rather than admired by our rising 
youth, our growing manhood, our humanity at large, they would do more to 
oppose war than by any other means. I trust that this Conference will not 
pass away without those members of the assembly, if they are not members 
of the Conference, feeling that they are implicated, not only in what is past, 
but in the obligations of what is to come ; that it is their high and holy 
province to reach that principle which angels expressed on the plains of 
Bethlehem, that principle which belongs to Him who has been emphatically 
called the Prince of Peace, as he is King of Righteousness ; to leach 'hat 
principle which makes mankind love its own brothherood, and seek to pre- 
vent wrong wherever it is, not by violence, but by the love which constrains, 
by the benevolence which binds in the sympathies of our common hu- 
manity. 

I wish it were my privilege at the present time to address a larger num- 
ber of ministers of religion. I wish that all classes of that character would 
look at the subject calmly and kindly, and see whether it is not their duty 
to enunciate plainly and emphatically, that those who are committed to their 
charge, will only then be cherishing the spirit that is congenial with Chris- 
tianity, when they exercise forbearance with one another, when they for- 
give one another, when, even as God for Christ's sake has forgiven them, 
they exercise the true spirit of a Christian. — Dr. Massie. 

The War Principle essentially illegal. — I shall restrict my observations to 
one point referred to in the resolutions — namely, the principle of armed 
negotiation, which they condemn, but which unhappily prevails at present so 
extensively in the intercourse of nations. 

When we look a nation in the face, and speak to it, we address it a< a 
Government. In that capacity it moves and acts at home and abroad. We 
see in it the embodiment of legislation, the administration of law. It person- 
ates a Supreme Court of Justice, to which every individual is amenable ; 
ay, more than this — to which the State itself is amenable — its sovereign, its 
president, its parliament, its judges. The most absolute monarch in Europe 
would hardly venture to appropriate to himself the vineyard or the wind- 
mill of the humblest subject, without compensation or leave. The Queen 
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of England would hesitate even to close a footpath across a royal domain- 
which had been trod by successive generations of the people. Every Gov- 
ernment represents and enforces the common law of the human conscience. 

Thus, under all Governments, it is not only a recognised principle of 
equity, but probably an established law of the land, that all commercial 
transactions, all compacts or agreements between individuals, are " null and 
void," if it can be proved that one of the contracting parties was under per- 
sonal fear of the other, restricted in the exercise of his frep will in signing 
the agreement. The justice of this principle is so self-evident, that it enacts 
itself into law in every civilised society, and may be found even among the 
uncivilised barbarians. The Governments of Christendom make the validity 
of these transactions depend upon the proof or presumption, that the nego- 
tiation and ratification were the acts of a sane mind and perfectly free will. 
This is a positive law, which these Governments not only enforce but obey, 
in their transactions with their subjects, with the same homage to its authority, 
as if it were the statute of a Supreme Court of Nations. Before this august lavr 
ol equity, all distinctions and disparities of rank disappear, to a certain ex- 
tent, as they do before the Throne of Eternal Justice. The State descends 
to an equal footing with its humblest subject When the powerful sovereign 
of Prussia wished to incorporate with his royal domain the site of a windmill, 
owned by an humble subject, he descended to a complete parity with him be- 
fore this law. For, when the miller stood out against his royal overture, he 
went to law with him before their legal tribunal, and he was beaten ; he lost 
his case. And that windmill to this day strikes out its bold arms manfully 
at the Palace of Sans Sonci, in the triumph of this sublime principle of 
equity, and as a standing monument of a ho'inage to that principle which 
is still regarded by every royal occupant of that Palace as ranking among 
the first honors of the Prussian Crown. 

Such is the principle of equity and justice which every Government in 
Christendom has enacted into a positive law. Now, if the practice of an 
"■Armed Negotiation" between Governments is not an aggravated violation of 
this principle and law of justice, what is the object of this proceeding ? 
What but a demonstration of physical force, intended to overawe the free 
volition of one or both the negotiating parties ; to compel more favorable 
terms by the presence of armies and navies ? If we may use such a term, 
what is the policy of that fundamental principle of equity upon which all 
v?lid transactions between individuals are based ? It is, that the parties 
sha'l negotiate, not only in the exercise of unbiassed free will, but in good 
will, for their mutual and equal advantage ; that the treaty or agreement may 
be ratified by permanent satisfaction. Yet we have statesmen, diplomatists, 
and conductors of pablic journals, and men of every talent and position, 
who advocate the support of large armies and navies, on the ground that 
they compel favorable terms in negotiating treaties with foreign powers! To 
such an extent has this policy and practice perverted the moral perception! 
of men of intelligence, that, at the conclusion of such a treaty, they exult 
aloud in expressions like these ' We never should have secured such favor- 
able terms, had it not been for our army or navy ? And these are favorable 
terms ! and these are the conditions of an arrangement between Govern- 
ments embodying and personating law ! But the partisans of this policy 
admit the precarious tenure of obligations imposed and assumed under these 
circumstances. They virtually concede, that the advantages obtained by a 
demonstration of brute force, must be retained by it ; that treaties made in 
the threatening presence of armies and navies, render armies and navie* 
necessary to enforce and perpetuate their authority. — Elihu Burrilt. 
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Comparative Cost of War and of Missions. — The American 
Board of Foreign Missions represent, in their last annual report, the Sand- 
wich Islands, where their missionary operations began about thirty years ago, 
as now christianized. " A fourth part of the population are members, in 
regular standing, of Protestant churches. Not less than sixteen hundred 
new members were added to these churches the past year. In the same period, 
$24,000 were contributed in these churches for the support and propagation 
of the gospel. The language is reduced to writing, and read by nearly a 
third part of the people. The schools contain the great body of children 
and youth. The annual outlay for education, chiefly by the government, 
exceeds $50,000. Nearly two hundred millions of pages have been issued 
from the press in various works, making quite a respectable library, pre-em- 
inent in which stands the Bible. The first arlicle of the constitution pro- 
mulgated by the king and chiefs in 1840, declares that " all the laws of the 
island shall be in consistency with God's law." The laws and administra- 
tion of the government, since that time, have been as consistent with this 
profession, to say the least, as those of any other Christian government. 
Mr. Lee, the chief justice of the Islands, in his report to the government, 
the present year, says, " In no part of the world, are life and property more 
safe than in these Islands. Murders, robberies, and the higher class of felo- 
nies are quite unknown here ; and in city and country, we retire to our 
sleep conscious of the most entire security. The stranger may travel from 
one end of the group to the other, over mountains and through woods, sleep- 
ing in grass huts, unarmed, alone and unprotected, with any amount of trea- 
sure on his person, and with a tithe of the vigilance required in older and 
more civilized countries, go unrobbedof a penny, and unharmed in a hair. 
Where does the world afford a parallel of equal security ? " 

And how much has all this cost ? The Missionary Society has " expend- 
ed $817,383, the Bible Society, $41,500, and the Tract Society, $23,800; 
a total of $852,083; less than it costs to build a line-of-battle-ship, and keep 
it in service a year." There are in all Christendom, nearly, if not qnite, three 
thousand war-ships ; and yet, a nation has been civilized and christianized at 
an expense less than that of building one of these ships, and keeping it in 
service a single year ! All this by an average expenditure of less than $30,- 
000, a year ; while Christian Europe alone spends for war purposes in peace, 
$1,000,000,000; more than thirty-three thousand times as much! Will not 
Christians ponder such facts ? 

Peace & Missions. — I cannot conceive, says Sir Fowell Buxton, how 
our missions can ever prevail against the arguments of our enemies. Six 
thousand heathen slain at Gwalior, are a terrible set off against our converts. 
Yet we are not to be discouraged. I long for the whole Christian world 
to combine its force against war. Peace seems to me an object not nearly 
enough striven for, as lying at the root of all other good. 

Not long since there occurred in the Polynesian Islands a striking illus- 
tration of the attractions which Christianity, as a pioneer of peace, has for 
even the most benighted and barbarous. The inhabitants of one of the 
Marquesan Islands, being scourged by their bloody feuds, had heard a vague 
rumor of what it had done for the Sandwich Islands ; and one of their chiefs 
came in person to beg for Christian teachers. They had " somehow got the 
idea, that Christianity would put a stop to the wars almost constantly waged 
among the tribes of his nation, and hence his earnest desire to have its doc- 
trines communicated to them. 
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Jacob's Army. — A queer mode of defence was that of the Patriarch, 
not very wise or christian, according to the views now prevalent among 
men calling themselves followers of the Prince of Peace. Esau in his wrath 
had come out " with four hundred men ;" a pretty formidable host for that 
day ; and how did Jacob purpose to meet him ? What sort of an army did 
he put in array against this force V His army consisted of " two hundred 
she-goats, and twenty he-goats, two hundred ewes, and seventy rams, forty 
kine, and ten bulls, thirty she-asses, and ten foals." A novel army that ; a 
strange way of repulsing an enemy ; but what was the result ? " Jacob 
bowed himself to the ground seven times until he came near to his brother ; 
and Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck and kiss- 
ed him ; and they wept? 

Here was a real triumph, a christian victory, that turned a foe into a 
friend. What a pity that those Christians, who are forever poking about, 
to find in the few good men of that rude and barbarous age, examples to 
justify war under a new dispensation of peace, could not cull out such facts 
as these to illustrate and enforce the Sermon on the Mount. There is even 
in the Old Testament something better than war. 



THE EASTERN WAR. 



Respecting this conflict so long impending, but now begun in terrible 
earnest, we have little space for facts or speculation ; but we cannot refrain 
from just alluding to a few points as worthy of reflection. 

1. The delay of this war so long after its provocation, indicates a marked 
and very hopeful change through the civilized world. Had public opinion 
been what it was only half a century ago, the conflict would have begun at 
once, and most of Europe would ere this have been wrapt in the flames of 
a general war. 

2. It is quite remarkable, and ominously significant, that the government 
of England, if not that of France also, has been goaded into this war by the 
people. The British Ministry seem to have resisted the popular current as 
long as they could, and retain their places. There has been among the peo- 
ple no wild outburst in favor of the war, but a steady, strong, overpowering 
demand for it even in spite of all its foreseen calamities to themselves as 
well as others. 

3. This conflict will shed new and vivid light on War — its origin, its pro- 
gress, its results ; — points which we commend to the special consideration of 
thoughtful, conscientious, philanthropic minds, as this terrible drama pro- 
ceeds, and opens its apocalypse of crime and woe on the world. It will 
probably teach, by a dear-bought experience, lessons of which its present 
abettors have hardly dreamed. 

4. There are fearful uncertainties awaiting this struggle between one 
hundred and fifty millions of people. It is easy enough to begin it — one 
word from a Queen, or a single dash from her Premier's pen, may do it — 
has done it ; but God alone can tell when, or where, or how it will end. It 
may yet overspread or convulse the world. Every war is terribly uncertain, 
but this peculiarly so in regard to its extent, its duration, and its final re- 
sults. It cannot leave Europe or the world where they were at its com- 



